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Announcements 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
OURSES, in all sections, are arranged each season to run from 
{ April to May of the following year, and from November to 
December of the following year. The subjects treated, and the 
respective fees for each section, are as set out below: 

Elementary Section——The course covers the whole of the Library 
Association requirements for this section. Fee, £1 13s. 

Intermediate Section.—Part 1, Library Classification; Part 2, Library 
Cataloguing. Total inclusive fee, £2 Ss. Hither section may, however, 
be taken separately for a fee of £1 6s. 6d. 

Final Section—Part 1, English Literary History. Fee, £1 13s. 
Part 2, Bibliography and Book Selection and Historical Bibliography. 
Fee, £2 3s. 6d. Part 3, Advanced Library Administration, including 
either of the specialized alternatives. Fee, £2 3s. 6d. 

Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 

Applications.—Students wishing to enter for any course must obtain 
an application form and send it, together with the necessary fee, to 
Mr. S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. 
Applications must reach the above before 20th March and 20th October 
for the April and November courses respectively. After these dates no 
applications will be considered. 

Before entering for a course, students are advised to make themselves 
familiar with the regulations governing the examinations, as printed in the 
Library Association year-book, as it is neither possible to postpone a 
course nor to have the fee returned in respect of any application made 
in error. 
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Note.—Students will not receive any part of a course until at least 
ten days after the closing date for applications. 
wae 
Members should note that the duties of the Honorary Secretary have 
been taken over by Miss E. M. Exley, Public Library, St. Marylebone, 
W.1. All correspondence for the Secretary should be sent to her at that 


address. 
“sue” 


The Arts in War-time? 
A. N. Wagner 


lived a boy who was on rather bad terms with his teacher. The [ 


Oei« upon a time—I am not going to tell you a fairy tale—there 


reason was that he was unable to compose an introduction to the 
papers he had to write about various subjects taken from literature and 
history. A German author once said, “‘ I need a week to write a postcard 7 
to my tailor.” The boy said the same with regard to this terrible introduc- § 
tion. There was only the difference that the author finally wrote his © 
postcard while the boy did not succeed in writing the introduction, or 
succeeded only in writing a very bad one. f 

When the boy grew up, it occurred to him that introductions are | 
merely an education for bad style. He could write tolerably when he / 
knew the subject-matter. He wrote the introduction, which had nothing 
to do with this subject-matter, very badly. He pondered and pondered 
and cursed a pedagogy which demanded of its pupils to write about 
nothing. But the funny thing was that the boy, when he developed into a 
man, never lost his fear of introductions. It was a kind of agoraphobia. 
But at last, when he was already an old man, he lost it. The moment 
even came when it was much easier for him to deliver his introduction to a 
talk than the talk itself. 

I am, of course, thinking of this lecture on “‘ The Arts in war-time.” 
Because it is a matter of course to me to speak in the introduction of that 
institution which gave me first the opportunity of living for the arts in 
war-time. I am probably the only one in this room for whom the war 
did not begin in September 1939, but already seven and more years ago. 
If it were not for the Public Library my life in England during this time 
would have been /ess pleasant, less active, and less full; in short, it would 
have been less alive. It was the Public Library which kept my mind on 
the stretch and which enabled me to know and to understand better, not 
only the history and social and cultural developments of this country, 
but of other countries too. It was the Public Library which provided me 

1 An address read at a meeting of the London Division of the A.A.L. 
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with the most extraordinary examples of detective stories and thrillers, 
and you may be sure that it is not my poor English alone which I have 
learned from this branch of literature. I learned to distinguish between 
the grand style of Thomas Hardy and H. G. Wells, and I learned—and this 
certainly was not the least of my experiences—that an Englishman never 
loses his temper. I was a very troublesome fellow, and the librarian, I 
am glad to say, noticed that too late. Therefore, and not in spite of it, 
even the remotest wishes with which I came to them were met with the 
greatest kindness and consideration, and the common effect of a great 
example occurred in this case too: even I managed to keep my temper, 
and I can assure you the men of the Public Library can be proud of this 
achievement which was never attained by anybody else. 

Well, you will have noticed that I have played a trick on you, that this 
so-called introduction is no introduction at all. In stating a Public 
Library helped me to experience the inner tensions of life and to educate 
me, I have at the same time mentioned the two main functions of the arts, 
firstly, to increase and to invigorate the resiliency and strength of our 
mind and of our soul, and secondly, the better understanding of the 
complexity of our present world. 

Now, it may be asked, whether, at a time when the world is not only 
at war but when the world of war seems to be the only compass of our 
daily life, the arts are to be allowed to play a réle at all. There are many 
people who think so and still more who answer the question in the 
negative. They mention that there is only one aim: to defeat the enemy. 
Admitted that they are right—and there is no question that they are— 
there remains the further question how this aim can be achieved. That 
is, in the first place, the affair of the military authorities. But, in the 
second place, one should not forget that the weapons of the soldier of 
to-day can not only be the rifle, the bomb, and the tank, but the spirit too. 
Nay, I even believe that the spirit is more important than all the means by 
which Europe is going to restore what is left of her civilization. One 
should learn from the enemy. Hitler was at war a long time before 
Europe grasped that he was. How did he manage to influence Germany, 
to prepare, above all, German youth for the war of liberation, as he calls 
it? By appealing to spiritual and moral values. He mastered the art of 
turning all the longings of youth into attractive promises of panaceas. 
He never believed in them himself. He used truth in order to spread lies. 
But youth did not discover this. On the contrary, the best elements of 
German youth looked to the Nazis for the things of which the Republic 
had deprived, not only their class, but the whole of Germany. By lying 
and corruption, Hitler managed to convince German youth that courage 
in civil life and ‘* true German feeling ” were only to be found on the side 
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of National Socialism. Europe can fight Hitler successfully only by 
giving the men on whom she has to rely for the final victory the possibility 
of exalting their lives by the arts. You know that Hitler has invented the 
scarecrow figure of the “ intelligence beast,” the beast that sucked the blood 
of the German people. But not only in Germany, abroad too he suc- 
ceeded by his propaganda machine in convincing large sections of the 
population that, brutal as the methods of the Nazis might be, so-called 
“true German culture’ was a better thing than what Hitler called 
“* Western civilization.” I was amazed, for instance, to find last year in 
America, among many college and university students, the entirely false— 
but effective—view (therefore one of the most popular features of Nazi 
propaganda) that it is the process of bringing to recognition spiritual 
norms and values, and placing faith in them, that causes the deterioration 
of the “‘ natural ” side of man’s being. That is in actual fact far from the 
truth. For in reality the effect of practising a calling which demands not 
only technical skill but also the capacity to sense its inner tension—and 
only there does the spirit come in—is rather to heighten man’s natural 
powers. 

This, and this in the first place, is the reason for the great importance 
of the arts in war-time. Even if it is true that the arts are the world of 
peace, they are particularly valuable for the men and women of the front 
and of the home front, even were it only to enable them to forget the war, 
or to find peace for a few hours. But can one say that art is the world of 
peace? I doubt it. Shakespeare’s plays, Beethoven’s symphonies, 
Rodin’s sculptures, and the Messianism of Mickiewicz are the expressions 
of a mental war whose blessing consists in making men aware of this war, 
and thus awakening, not only our mental interests, but also our spiritual 
strength. Perhaps the arts are the world of the only legitimate war: the 
spiritual war. Nothing, moreover, serves better to overcome the mono- 
tony of routine work and the real spiritual loneliness which characterizes 
it than great arts. But I do not think that we should consider great art 
alone. Not all of us are prepared for it at all times. That is true in 
peace-time and still more true in war-time. In order to be physically fit, 
it is very often necessary to relax completely. And for that reason, it 
may be more useful to read a light novel or even a detective story. I 
used to know a man in Germany who raged against thrillers of any kind. 
It was his job. After the work of the day he went home and devoured at 
least two of them. He admitted it quite frankly. But he argued that this 
kind of literature could do no harm to him, while others who knew nothing 
of the counterpoise of real art, for instance in fiction, might be spoiled for 
ever. There is something in this. I personally must say that the amuse- 


ment I derive from detective stories never induces me to restrict my 
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reading to them. But I know others, and by no means members of the 
working class (on the contrary, they belong to the socially most honoured 
professions), who are entirely unable to read anything but trashy books. 
Their profession, or more accurately their wish to earn a living, makes 
them unfit for really living. This applies too to those who cannot spare 
the time for the arts, because their job takes all the time they have. It 
may very well be that among the rank and file of the forces are many 
who may chance to come into touch for the first time with the arts. That 
shows or should show the great importance of the arts in war-time: to 
prepare for peace-time. 

This was one of the ideas which led in 1914 to the organization of the 
arts, in the widest sense of the word, for a successful war. I do not only 
think of Germany. There is to-day in America a cullege, St. John’s 
College in Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, which has introduced into 
its curriculum an entirely new method. The idea is to overcome specializa- 
tion, the mania for knowing more and more about less and less—parti- 
cularly in the Faculty of Arts. And this idea was born in France in 1918, 
when some American educationists met to found what was or should 
have been practically a University behind the front line. How important 
it is to-day may be seen from the fact that a periodical published by the 
Columbia University, New York, printed an article copied by a book on 
the same subject and none of the five editors noticed it. I cannot deal 
here with this American college. I have mentioned it only to show you 
how the stimulus of a few persons in war-time may have its real result 
when the war is over—and people do not forget the great aims for which 
they were then striving. 

I was, in the first months of the war which is still described as the 
Great War, a member of the Committee of the Red Cross in Berlin which 
provided books for the troops. Later I was responsible for the higher 
education of the Garrison of the General Government in Warsaw. 
Perhaps I may tell you some of my experiences. 

In the first place: my conviction that everybody can be educated to 
distinguish rubbish from art is unshakable and was justified during these 
years from 1914 to 1918 when I came, for the first time in my life, in contact 
with all classes of the population. Of course, this is more difficult to-day 
than it was in 1914, because we have since then discovered and developed 
the wireless and the pictures. Both, I regret to say, have, on the whole, 
fallen in all countries into the wrong hands—partly into the hands of 
officials, partly into the hands of men who think only of making money. 
Neither seem to have much respect for themselves, therefore for the art 
and the artists, and above all for their fellow citizens. They usually 
maintain that it is not possible to provide what they call “‘ the people ” 
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with genuine art because “ the people” are not ripe for it. Of course, 
many people cannot be ripe for art, because directors and producers have 
corrupted them from the start. A long time before the terrible conse- 
quences of a certain propaganda were made clear to an amazed world, the 
propaganda started for bad pictures by bad newspapers and good adver- 
tisements. Nobody, who is exposed at least twice a week and often 
much more to the alleged fun of preposterous love and gangster and 
society films, can help to be influenced by them, i.e. to lose his capacity 
for a critical attitude to them. And I need not say a word about the 
effects on unprotected young people. I, personally, am quite sure that 
worship of the cinema, I mean the glorification of the gangster in evening 
or other dress, has very much contributed, not only to the glorification of 
Hitler, but to the coming of him. 

On the other hand, I had the most touching experiences with wounded 
and other men of the forces. We had one office in the Reichstag, and the 
only fire which then burned there was our enthusiasm for our task. The 
books were collected in the great Prussian State Library and forwarded 
from there, first to the hospitals behind the front and at home, then to 
the staffs in the field and to the trenches. In the course of the war, there 
was no Soldatenheim, no soldiers’ home, which did not have its library 
containing books for every taste, even for the specialist scholar. We 
were most anxious to get in all important places, and again, of 
course, in the hospitals a trained staff able to advise the soldiers if they 
wanted advice. Unfortunately, they themselves were not allowed to go 
to the shelves. We did not know the system of the English Public 
Libraries, and that was a great pity. Because I think this system is 
excellent. A soldier who has been living for months and years in the 
trenches has often lost contact with what is euphemistically called the 
civilized world. It is therefore sometimes rather difficult, even for the 
most understanding librarian, to satisfy the particular wishes of the 
soldier, for he is too shy and is contented with what he gets—and this is 
often what does not suit him. Well, all organizations have their faults, 
and this had many; that was unavoidable, but on the whole I think these 
army libraries did a lot of good. I should mention too that every 
publisher gave several copies of books, often hundreds of them, to the 
Central Committee and that the railways made no charge for the transport 
of the books. 

This scheme was already the beginning of a “‘ moral rearmament” 
which was longed for by so many peoples—and in vain. The politicians 
destroyed what was achieved and the course of the war accelerated this 
process. And yet, this ‘“‘ moral rearmament ” was not a mere catchword. 
Exactly, as to-day, the generation of 1914 hoped for a renaissance of 
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humanity. Before the war people used to ask: What is your father and 
how much money has he? In the war, people hoped its result would be: 
justice and equality for all. The greatest lyrical poet of Germany, 
Holderlin, had said of his compatriots: “‘ You are artisans, but not men; 
thinkers, but not men; masters and servants, but not men; youth and 
adults, but not men.”” This should be changed. One felt that Germany’s 
political power, her technical and economical accomplishments had 
alienated her from the roots of humanity. It was therefore not sur-- 
prising that those lectures which dealt with this “ moral rearmament,” 
even with the rebirth of morale, were most popular. We had managed to. 
build up in Warsaw a kind of university. Professors and lecturers were 
invited to give lectures about subjects connected with this eternal theme. 
But there were other lectures too, even for the specialist who in this way 
could prepare for his future studies or refresh his knowledge. The 
soldiers got leave, of course, for the attendance of these lectures, and it may 
be that some did not want more than to be free from service in the 
trenches for a couple of weeks. Even then, I think, our lectures were not 
out of place. On the whole, there were too many lectures and too few 
seminars and discussion classes. The main reason for this War-Univer- 
sity was to overcome the necessary mechanization of the soldier-life by 
stimulating him to become again conscious of his mental capacity. This 
can be much better achieved by discussion groups than by lectures, which 
mostly only provided knowledge that can be more profitably found in 
any book. The ever-decreasing influence of the European Universities 
on the students after the war is doubtless due to the fact that the students 
are over-lectured. 

There is nothing more dangerous than to be right at the wrong moment. 
I may leave to your judgment whether I was—at least in some of my 
remarks—tright at all. And I may leave it to the discussion whether it is 
necessary to apply what I have said to other departments of all the arts. 

Finally, you will permit me to thank you for the broad-mindedness 
that you have shown in listening to a man who is technically described as a 
friendly enemy alien. 
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Nice Work if You Can Get It 
J. F. W. Bryon 


HIS sets out, admittedly, to be a pep-talk to new assistants, 

You don’t need one, I know, but maybe the other fellow does, 

and, anyway, it won’t do any harm if you read it to see what I miss 
‘out. Then you can write to the Editor and rectify the omission. He will 
thereby obtain more copy, and will be in a position to refuse my articles, 
which will be good for you. 

Firstly, then, about this Librarianship—is it worth it? You've got a 
job, and it’s safe and respectable, and there’s a pension in the distant future. 
Of course, it’s not well paid, but you’ve only just left school, and you've 
no meals out or fares to pay for, so on the whole the money side of things 
«doesn’t worry you much, yet. It’s the future that concerns you. When 
.all the others come back, what will your position be then? And mean- 
while, the examinations they expect you to pass. That first one seems 
pretty easy, perhaps. But this classification and cataloguing gets you 
groggy? And all the books they recommend and even lend you in the 
obvious expectation of your reading them, Philips’ Vade mecum and 
‘Sharp’s Approach to librarianship, not to speak of Berwick Sayers and 
Doubleday and Headicar ? 

Of course, it’s not really your life ambition, but the job came along 
and you found yourself in it. Now what are you going to do about it? 
I know that sincerity and enthusiasm are at a discount nowadays, so I 
won’t bore you with a vision of the aims and ideals of Librarianship. 
But perhaps you haven’t thought about it before? Then think this out. 
Youare a member of a profession—temporary, maybe, but stilla member— 
and you might as well know what that profession aims at doing for society. 
Perhaps that’s a new idea in itself—that you are helping the community ? 
But it shouldn’t be. Librarians, as much as doctors and teachers, are 
public benefactors, and you should regard yourself in that light. 

Consider, then, what a public library does for folk, and what you are 

-doing in being part of the library system and service. A well-organized 
and administered public library provides the means to a fuller life for 
-every class of people. Knowing how the rest of mankind lives may be a 
tall order, but at any rate we may come to learn, through books, that other 
people, other nations, live, think, speak, believe, paint, write, build, play, 
eat, sleep, and record differently from us, and come to understand that 
they are entitled to the idea that they are right in so doing. That’s what’s 
«called toleration, and it’s part of what we’re fighting for, although, being 
English, it isn’t done to say so. 
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There’s no money in librarianship. You'll never be famous or make 
a fortune out of being a librarian. But compare these aims with the aims 
of any other employment and decide what you intend doing. But before 
1 ask you to make a decision, here are some more things to consider. 

A public library professes to provide books for recreation, information, 
and culture. That seems a far cry from “a nice friller for muvver,” 
doesn’t it? But it isn’t, really. Admittedly, one has to sift a good bit of 
chaff to get the grain, but it’s worth it, if your heart’s in the job. With the 
bombs and economy and rationing and evacuation and separation and 
bereavement making life rather complex and bewildering, it’s relieving to 
find any serious books being read at all, and not surprising that pastime 
books are in great demand. But culture and knowledge are still pursued 
by the minority, and it’s about that I want you to think. Here are all 
these people who want to learn, or increase their awareness or develop 
their minds. But not all of them know how to do it. If everyone did, 
there’d be scarcely any librarianship beyond mechanics. The books 
would simply be shelved in a convenient order and their issue and return 
be done as a linotype machine works. 

But people don’t know which book will suit them best, or what 
authors there are who have writen about their subject, or even if the 
library can provide any material at all for their help. That’s where you 
come in, if you want to. Ofcourse, you may remain an issuing machine— 
stamping the date on books and returning them to the shelves. But if 
you can see how useful the library can be for people who are unconscious 
of its potential benefits, then you may want to be better equipped to help 
them, 
That’s why there are examinations, so that chiefs and committees may 
discover who are the readiest to help readers. So that, if you think it’s a 
job worth doing and that you are capable of doing it, and that you have 
the inclination to do it—you’d better start swotting straight away. 

Meanwhile, take an interest in the job you’re doing, and its implica- 
tions. Look at public libraries in nearby districts. Think about the 
position of libraries, what they ought to be doing, whether they are doing 
it, if they are using the right methods and so on. Find out what your 
colleagues are thinking (if they can). Talk shopincessantly—evenattherisk 
of being a bore. Read all you can about your profession and make it 
more than a career. If one can exhort thus and still command attention, 
make it a vocation. 

Then write your thoughts and conclusions, and send them to one of 
the professional papers. Don’t be afraid of criticism, abuse, or sneers 
from the assistants who don’t write. You can expect that from the time- 
servers. And don’t be afraid to speak your mind if you’ve any sincere 
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criticisms to offer. The true librarian is no respecter of institutions per 
se. If every junior were keen on his job, the editors would have a far 
easier task. Editorship implies selection rather than painful collection. 

And there’s another thing—I saw recently a nasty crack about the 
A.A.L’sdisappearing through apathy and lack of support and being amalga- 
mated with the L.A. Your response ought to be vehement, and will be if 
you’ve any sense. Why should you do anything about it? Because the 
younger assistants are for the most part in the services now, and won't 
even get a chance to say anything in defence of their views and liberty. 
For the A.A.L. represents democracy in librarianship—the independence of 
juniors and their right to views contrary, if sincere, to those of everyone 
else ; and the AssIsTANT is the vehicle for the expression of those views. 

Reconstruction after the war has been the subject of articles by Mr. 
Collison. What are your views on those things? What kind of a world 
do you anticipate after the Armistice, and what part do you expect 
librarians to play in it? Whatcan be done to implement the L.A. salary 
scales, obtain further Government support for the N.C.L., institute a 
better system of training for examinations, prepare the way for communal 
book selection, purchase, cataloguing,¥and classification? Are these 
things worth doing? Should we advertise more? If so, how? 
~ You’ve made your decision before you read this—i hope to stay in to 
your durndest. Perhaps I’m war-prejudiced, and it’s only a sense of 
frustration that makes me want to get back to my job. I don’t think so. 

There may be occasions when you think that all readers ought to have 
been strangled at birth, committees shot, and that printing was the 
beginning of modern decay, and public libraries an invention of the 
devil—but the moments will pass and you will be left with the consolatory 
conviction that you’re a useful member of society—so that it’s nice work 
if you can get it. 

“ue 


Current Books: The War 


Ev J. Bots. Truth on the tragedy of France. Hodder & Stoughton. 
Ts. 6d. 


BSERVE the modest “ on ” in the title rather than “ of.” M. Bois 
QO: no claim to omniscience, but he had a wide and extensive 

knowledge of the men and policies that led France to her downfall. 
He names and denounces fearlessly; especially does he show the 
sinister influence of Madame de Portés, M. Reynaud’s evil genius. 
This is a book of more than contemporary significance, and an admirable 
statement of the spirit of the true, and Free, France. 
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VeRA BRITTAIN. England’s hour. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


A personal and moving narrative of England in the Blitzkrieg. Here 
is a sensitive and intellectual woman who worked hard for peace and 
understanding between nations: September 3rd, 1939, saw the ruin of 
all her hopes; it is, perhaps, inevitable that her book is tinged with 
bitterness and, almost, despair. She is not without hope, however; her 
stories of the bombing of London are tributes to the courage of the 
English people, and her epilogue insists on a sane world to be built amid 
the ruins. 


DENIS FREEMAN and DouGLas Cooper. The Road to Bordeaux. Cresset 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


The authors joined the French ambulance service just before the 
invasion of Belgium, and finally arrived at a hospital behind the French 
lines. Almost immediately they had to move. They describe six weeks 
of chaos, showing how brave men gradually sank into despair, how plans 
were made and unmade each day. The final scenes, with swarms of 
terrified refugees thronging the roads, are vividly pictured. A tribute to 
France, and the most exciting book the war has yet given us. 


HERMANN MANNHEIM. War and crime. Watts. 10s. 6d. 


What is the connexion between War and Crime? What effect does 
war have on crime? Finally, can war be compared to crime, and thus 
eliminated by suitable international law? Dr. Mannheim, drawing on 
the statistics of the last and the first six months of the present war, shows 
how war actually may reduce some forms of crime—in fact, that war is 
in some way a substitute for it. He distinguishes between just and unjust 
wars, and discusses brilliantly the problem from such points of view as 
those of the psycho-analyst, pacifist, and Federal Unionist. 


ANDRE Maurois. Why France fell. Lane. 5s. 


A well-written narrative, calm in its recital of faults and omissions, 
unbiased, without recriminations. A little less discretion would have 
done no harm, for we feel at the end of the book that no one was to 
blame, and that one cannot believe. M. Maurois, however, once again 
shows himself a friend of England, and the story of his last-minute S.O.S. 
is moving and pathetic. 
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ALLAN A. MICHIE and WALTER GRAEBNER. Their finest hoar. Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Thirteen personal narratives of the war, each dealing with a different 
aspect. Many of them are laconic in their dismissal of personal danger; 
the most moving of them is the unvarnished narrative of a woman whose 
house was bombed. One and all, from the A.F.S. man to the R.A.F. 
pilot, tell their stories vividly and concisely. A fine piece of reportage 
this, and a book full of interest. 


Programme for victory; essays by H. J. Laski, HAROLD NICOLSON, 
HERBERT READ, W. M. MACMILLAN, ELLEN WILKINSON, and 
G.D.H. Core. Routledge. 5s. 


The Fabian Society is feeling its way towards the definition of a new 
after-war community. Laski on the need for a European revolution, 
Read on Culture and Liberty, and the ever-practical Cole on a Socialist 
civilization form the better half of this excellent small book ; and although 
there is not a cohesive programme for victory, nor a detailed one, there 
is, nevertheless, a subtly projected trailer of a socialist nirvana. 


JOHN LLEWELYN Ruys. England is my village. Faber. 6s. 


Not just another book on flying, but a volume of fragments of 
remarkable accomplishment. Non-anecdotal, they record those moments 
of acute ecstasy which all pilots know, those hanging moments of dread 
when thought is scythed by an agony of fear. Record flight, test flight, 
night exercise, each breathes the philosophy of a writer who died “‘ living 
every moment as he came to it, as a good pilot should.” 


DOMINIK WEGIERSKI. September 1939. Faber (Minerva Publishing Co.). 
Ts. 6d. 


This personal narrative will do something to enlarge our knowledge 
of the Polish campaign. The author describes the outbreak of war and 
the reactions of the people of Cracow, his escape from the city and a 
period of service with the army, his capture by the Russians and final 
escape into Hungary. He ascribes the defeat of the Polish Army to late 
mobilization, and though his Anti-Semitic and Anti-Russian opinions are 
unconvincing, they are none the less representative. 
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The Library Assistant 


“One Must Cut One’s Coat——’ 


E. T. Bryant 


UR professional periodicals have contained, over a period of 
()== numerous articles suggesting improved and simplified 

routine methods. That I join the large band of would-be 
reformers is due to the fact that the present moment seems to be propitious 
for some of the points raised at various times to be reviewed again, since 
these last few months have seen a great increase in the number of new 
juniors in our ranks, coupled with a general decrease in the number of 
assistants in our libraries. Even now, with the call-up of the “ under 
thirties ” still proceeding, we have no guarantee that the “ reserved ”’ age 
will not be raised, or that civil defence will not claim more of our trained 
staff. 

Many of our new junior assistants are only with us for the duration of 
the war, but there are still a large number who are permanent recruits to 
librarianship. In any case, their entry into our libraries has necessarily 
meant a considerable re-shuffie of duties with the consequent opportunity 
for the introduction of new methods. 

Junior assistants generally are given the routine and less interesting 
tasks to perform, and in a recent paper (“ The Internal organization of 
staff training °—THe Liprary ASSISTANT, Nov., 1940) Mr. Munford has 
suggested that duties should be changed from time to time in order to 
widen each junior’s outlook and to provide an antidote to boredom and 
a too-settled state. Simplification, whenever possible, of the duties them- 
selves helps to counteract the shortage of staff, saves time in the teaching 
of a new assistant, and should result in increased efficiency. 

A point often overlooked is that any alteration that genuinely lessens 
fatigue will result in improved results in other duties. For example, in 
the system where I am employed, a borrower is given back both the book 
and his ticket when he returns a volume to the library. The discharged 
book is then taken by him to the shelves headed “ Returned books.” 
Not only do I consider this a good thing in itself, since it eliminates that 
pest, the counter watcher (“ Have you got a nice book for me under 
there ?”’) and also means that there is no assistant liable to be mobbed 
every time he leaves the counter with some returned books, but also saves 
juniors a considerable amount of work. Perhaps some statistician will 
work out just how many hundredweight of books an assistant does carry 
this way in the course of a week. Another task that borrowers can use- 
fully fulfil themselves (and do in many systems) is the filling up of reserva- 
tion cards. This prevents a bottleneck at the counter, causes”the onus 
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of any incorrect initial, name, or address to fall on the borrower, and makes 
the woman (it always seems to be a woman !) who reserves twelve books at 
once to think twice before reserving more than three or four. 

The majority of libraries still seem to use rubber date stamps. A 
change to metal self-inking stamps would save time and energy on the 
part of the assistant charging books, should materially reduce the number 
of queries due to faulty inking and impressions, and also improve the 
appearance of the date label. This last is a small matter, but how much 
more efficient a neatly stamped label looks ! 

Recent years have seen the introduction of several devices planned to 
ease the work entailed in discharging books. They have ranged from the 
tilted tray to the electrically moved issue. It is a real economy to use 
different coloured slips for renewals, reserves, overdues, and queries. 
Inserted when necessary into a charge, each signal gives its relevant 
information at once to the assistant making the discharge. 

It may be possible to save some time with overdue notices. These are 
generally written in a hurry, and as the normal junior’s handwriting is not 
good, it is an obvious advantage to reduce to a minimum the amount to 
be written. If the “* date as postmark ” method is not used (it sometimes 
results in controversies between staff and public) the date should be 
stamped rather than written on the notice. Overdues are generally sent 
at a fixed time after the book is due for return, so that the amount of fine 
could well be printed as part of the notice. There appears to be no good 
reason why time should be wasted on entering up particulars of overdues 
in a special register. The date due, together with the dates of notices sent 
entered on a coloured signal as suggested above and inserted in the charge, 
should provide all the necessary record. 

Nearly every library could save much staff time by reducing the 
number of library stamps in a book. Stamping “ Blanktown Public 
Libraries ” on the first and last pages should surely be ample. Stamping 
a book every hundred pages, or so many times for each volume can have 
but little effect on prospective thieves, who surely form an extremely small 
part of our clientele. As for stamping all plates, if done on the back of 
each plate it is useless as a thief deterrent, and if done on the front, often 
spoils the appearance of the illustration. Either way it shows complete 
lack of faith in one’s public, and must cost a large sum of money in 
assistants’ time during the course of a year. I will frankly admit that 
stamping plates is often an extremely pleasant occupation and a good 
excuse for a browse, but it is wasteful when there are other more important 
tasks crying out to be done. 

So much has been said and written on the subject of catalogue simpli- 
fication that further comment is superfluous. If catalogue entries are to be 
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simplified at all, now is surely the time for a library to begin. Statistics 
provide another field where economy might well be exercised. Is any 
reader really interested to know from the Annual Report how many times 
Gone with the wind or Sally Scarth were bespoken? Yet these figures 
probably are the result of much time and energy spent on the reserves 
book by some poor assistant, who probably also had to count the number 
of books reserved by branches, the number of reserves for popular books 
in order to compile an “‘ honours ” list, and any other figures that the 
librarian’s fancy causes him to demand. Annual Reports themselves 
seem to be compiled very often for other librarians and not for the local 
public. Certainly the cost of envelopes, postage, and compliments slips 
incurred in sending out booklists, reports, etc., is often far higher than 
necessary. Smaller libraries seem to be more prone to this needless 
benevolence and extravagance. 

Book reservation has already figured twice in this article, and at its 
third appearance I would suggest that if staff shortage is really acute, the 
reservation of fiction should be cut out altogether. In some bigger 
libraries book reservations take up most of one assistant’s time, a state of 
affairs that must be deplored. 

Libraries that issue tickets for a year should surely consider the 
advisability of making the period two or three years. Thesaving in time 
and stationery would not become effective for a year, but would then be 
considerable. The number of people registered as borrowers would be 
less correct owing to an increase of “‘ lapsed ”’ borrowers, but this is a small 
objection in comparison. Another waste of time and stationery that 
could easily be eliminated is the practice of requiring borrowers to fill in a 
new form each time the ticket is renewed. It provides a useful check, but 
uses up much of our valuable reserve of paper or card. 

Finally (and here I possibly enter more debatable territory), I would 
suggest that displays be rationed along with other commodities to which 
the general public have become accustomed. The assistants who are 
“good at posters” may resent that their artistic gift should lie fallow, but 
their time can probably be far better utilized in other directions. You will 
note that I suggest rationing, often drastic, but not the cessation of dis- 
plays. Public reaction should provide an interesting sidelight to such an 
experiment, particularly in those libraries where there are several displays 
at the same time. They could tell us just how much or how little public 
taste is influenced in this manner. 

Untrained assistants and the shortage of staff are bad things, that is 
undeniable. Nevertheless, they need not be wholly negative if we take 
this opportunity to overhaul our routine methods and improve efficiency. 
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™ HE Public Library reading-room hours here have been cut from 
| 10 to 8 at night! Public-houses remain open till 9.30! The 
religious and teetotal fanatics, I think, should have something 

to say to this reinforced insult to their doctrines ! 

** As a counteractant to the ‘ stuffie’ that Holy Writ tells us ‘ biteth 
and stingeth like an adder,’ I should say reading facilities would play 
their part yet, in effect, the fiat has gone forth—Join our alcohol club and 
to blazes with the innocent devotion to print !”’ Evening express. 


** An East London reader has called our attention to a scheme in 
operation at the Shoreditch Public Library which he suggests con- 
stitutes a potential danger to the bookselling trade. From the informa- 
tion he sends it appears that the scheme permits borrowers to exchange 
books at any public library, and that a large number of public libraries, 
including the provinces, have already adopted it.” 

Newsagent-booksellers review. 


*** By the Way,” of the Star, who writes with authority on library 
matters, says that half-day closing is thought to be necessary in order to 
organize the work of the depleted staff without increasing the personnel. 

“If a desire for economy in the interests of the ratepayers is at the 
back of the proposal, should it not be welcomed as the first gleam of 
dawn of a new day?” Sheffield telegraph. 


“* The Director of the Salford Library says the Libraries Committee 
will discuss the recent Board of Education memorandum, but there is 
little possibility of them organizing the educational groups suggested. 
He stated— It is all very well for the Board of Education to suggest these 
schemes, but they never give local authorities any idea where they can 
obtain the money.’ ” Teachers’ world. 


“* When Mrs. Bone asked when the Committee would consider the 
time for establishing a library to be opportune, Alderman F. W. H. 
Peaty replied, ‘ After the war.’ ” Western gazette. 


“‘ The Chairman: If people leave the library by 7 p.m. they will be 
home before 8 p.m. 
“* Mr. Duckworth: If they are not in the library they will be in the 
public-house. 
“* The Chairman: Not the sort of people who visit the library.” 
Worcester news and times. 
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